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part of the day, but about four o’clock in the 
afternoon it is put in constant requisition, for 
the purpose of compelling the coolies, who, 
from weakness or other cause, fall short in 
the completion of their allotted task. 


Lima, writing to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, in 1873, says: 


“ Having made careful inquiry on the sub- | 


ject, I am prepared to say that the treatment 
of these unfortunate Chinese, thus forced vio- 
lently from their homes by the landholders of 
Peru, by whom crowds of them are employed, 
is more harsh than that to which slaves in 
the United States were formerly subjected.” 
To recruit free men in China, imprison 


them in baracoons, guard them with soldiers, | 


induce them to sign contracts, convey them 


to Peru, and on arrival compel them by force | 


to labor iu the guano pits, is that which it 
might have been supposed no man could 


have been found to defend, but apologists | 


have occasionally made their appearance, 
which shows that a man may be blinded witb 
guano as effectually as with gold. : 

A new Treaty has just been negotiated be- 
tween the Emperor of China and Peru, pro- 
viding for the continuance or renewal of 
Chinese coolie traffic. 

The provisions of the treaty, with one ex- 
ception, appear fair on the face; but it is to 
be regretted that any treaty should have 
been entered into pending the inquiry then 
being made by a Chinese Commissioner in 
Peru. er: 

The annexation of Fiji has been quickly 
followed by the introduction of the Polynesian 
Labor Act of 1868. ; 

But the Act is unsound in principle, and isin 
many respects so defective that it is impossible 


to view its introduction without regret. It | 


will probably be generally admitted that it 
has not effected any of the objects for which 
it was passed. . . . . 

The Fijis in British hands ought td have 
been made absolutely free and not contract 
labor settlements, with a population half free 
—half in bonds. 

Neither treaties, laws, nor regulations, will 
avail to remove the evils of the present sys- 
tem. The contract system is the root of the 
mischief, and must be abolished. It is agreed 
on all hands that the ignorant victims cannot 
comprehend the meaning ot these contracts, 
and that no explanation can enable them to 
do so. The immigrants are in most cases 
alike ignorant of the language of the country 
to which they are taken, the kind of work 
they are expected to do, of the cost of living, 
and the climate. Bishop Patterson, in refer- 
ence to the South Sea Islanders, said, “I do 
not believe it possible for any traders to make 
a bond fide contract with any of the natives.” 
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The Government of the United States does 
not recognize these contracts, and has made 
it felony for American ships to carry coolies 
under labor contracts in any part of the 


.| world. 
Mr. Thomas, the American Minister at | 


In countries where all is, in the main, fair 
‘and right, such contracts are not needed, 
they are only required’ where the labor is 
forced and not properly requited. i 

The Government of Japan has recently ab- 
solutely prohibited these contracts on the 
| ground of their immorality. ake 
| In addition to all the other evils involved 
‘in the system is that of temporary serfdom. 
When an estate is sold, the coolies go with 
\the property and the other live stock, and 
they have no more power to choose their 
masters than have the cattle of the estate. 
Thus it is seen, in the present day, that while 
one great nation puts an end to serfdom, an- 
other makes a beginning. . . . . 

Had the Government of the United States, 
instead of England, annexed the Fijis, the 
laws of America would have effectually pre- 


.|vented the introduction of the contract sys- 


tem, with the frauds inseparable from it. 
Neither the South Sea slave-trade nor slavery 
in any form could then have found a place. 
No man would have been converted into 
property. . .. . 

In the Spanish island of Cuba, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, there are 369,000 
slaves at the present time. oe’ 

One thing is perfectly clear—there is a 
duty for England to perform on behalf of the 
remnant of slaves now living in Cuba. Lord 
Palmerston repeatedly asserted the right of 
Great Britain to claim the liberation of all 
the slaves introduced into Cuba in violation 
of the treaties. 

Since his time all our Foreign Secretaries, 
including the present Earl of Derby, to 
'whom thanks are due for his enlightened in- 
terest in the cause, have held that Great 
Britain has this right. 

Lord Palmerston, in his evidence before 4 
Committee of the House of Commons, said: 
“T believe there was a fixed sum paid to the 
Government of Cuba for each negro imported ; 
and that, besides that, bribes were given to 
the whole of the officers of customs and po- 
lice, in order to induce them to wink at what 
'was doing. The illegality stands on more 
than one ground. There is a treaty which 
|binds the Spanish crown to prevent the im- 
|portation of negroes ; and there is a law of 
| Ferdinand VII, by which it is illegal to import 
slaves into avy Spanish colony, and by which, 
moreover, any slave imported in violation of 
that law is, ipso facto, entitled to his free- 
peat. ae 
| But whatever were the causes in which the war 
| [in Cuba] originated, the struggle is now one be- 


| 
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tween freedom and slavery. Saie soon after 
the commencement of hostilities, the Cuban 
party set all their slaves at liberty—a course 
not surprising when it is borne in mind that, 
so far back as the year 1840, a strong desire 
existed in many of the free Cubans to see ap 
end put to slavery and the slave trade. . . 

The conclusion of the war, and the abolition 
of slavery, will doubtless take place at the 
same time. In Madrid this opinion increas- 
ingly prevails. A considerable number of 
eminent men, of various parties, have de- 
clared that to bring the war to an end slavery 
must necessarily be abolished. ‘ 

The policy of the Republic, as declared by 
Senor Castelar, was as follows: 

“ The immediate abolition of slavery.” . . 

It is well known that Senor Castelar and 
his colleagues took the reins of Government 
without shedding blood, and with the unani- 
mous vote of the Cortes; that they were 
bent upon bringing the war in Cuba to an end 
by the abolition of slavery. 

It has been remarked that when the late 
Emperor of France extinguished a L2gislative 
Assembly by violence, and stepped to the 
throne in blood, the British minister of the 
day gave the most prompt and unhesitating 
support—it is said, before the color of the 
blood was out of the gutters of the Boulevards. 
But the late British Cabinet could not see its 
way to acknowledge the Government of Cas- 
telar, though that Government promised both 


the abolition of slavery and the extinction of 


a war. The course pursued by England in 
this affair, after a careful survey of all that 


her diplomatists have advanced in defence of 


it, leaves the painful impression that, to a 
preference for one form of government over 
another, the interests of humanity have been 
sacrificed. 

It is not encouraging to observe that the 
Government of the young King, Alfonso XII, 
has appointed General Valmaseda Governor 
of Cuba, seeing that, when he was Captain-Gen- 
eral of the Island a few years ago, he issued an 
edict which ought not to have been forgotten. 
A large number of time-expired coolies were 
waiting in Havana for a vessel to take 
them to China, when 400 were seized by his 
Government and sold to planters for eight 
years more. It was in reference to this act 
that the United States Secretary, Hamilton 
Fish, thus alluded, in a despatch to General 
Sickles—*« If it be true (and it is true), it is 
impossible for the Governments of any civil- 
ized countries to be indifferent to so atrocious 
a proceeding.” 


To be concluded. 
- 


Tne last act of life is sometimes like the 
last number in a sum, ten times greater than 
all the rest.— Collier. 


’ 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE LIBERTY OF THE SPIRIF IN THE 
WORSHIP OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 





We are living in an eventful day—a period 
of transition, as it were, in the forms of 
thought, and of practice, in many of the 
churches of our Lord and Saviour, in regard 
to the most efficient methods of livingly 
worshipping Him, as well as of promoting 
His kingdom and glory upon the earth. 

Our own religious Society offers no excep- 
tion to this general agitation. It seems to 
be everywhere engaged in earnest re-exam- 
ination of its fundamental doctrines; the 
conditions of its organism, so to speak; the 
truths which lie at the foundation of its ex- 
istence as a separate branch of the Christian 
church. 

Many are hailing with joy this evidence 
of revived animation and life amongst us. 
We remember the cheering words of an 
eminent servant of the Lord, in the past gen- 
eration, Benjamin Seebohm of England, who 
foresaw the inevitable awakening, and de- 
clared that it was a hopeful sign of brighter 
times, and that ‘agitation was better than 
stagnation.” 

Any form of spiritual life is far preferable 
to spiritual death. There may be inconve- 
niences attending such agitations, but these 
are inseparable from the life of the Church 
militant. The Church triumphant is in 
heaven, and till we reach the goal at the 
end, we must ‘‘run with patience the race 
set before us, looking unto Jesus ;’—until the 
crown be won, we must “fight the good 
fight of faith,’? and learn to ‘“‘endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.”” The 
everlasting rest will come to such at last; 
and in the meanwhile they may find sweet rest, 
and peace, and a crown of rejoicing in Him, 
their loving Lord and Saviour, even in the 
midst of His service and warfare. 

To the conservative or traditional mem- 
bership—the high-church party of every re- 


ligious denomination—this disturbance of 


the existing order of things is always most 


distasteful. To the careless and worldly pro- 
fessor it is equally unwelcome Che quiet 
self-complacency of our routine life and reli- 
gious duties, is wonderfully interfered with, 
by this spasmodic unsettlement of estab- 


lished rules and practices. 

And yet it has always been thus in the 
history of the church, in all ages of the 
world. An English writer well says: ‘“‘ There 
is nothing so irregular as life: nothing so 
regular as death. Every revival, every 
awakening or re-awakening of ae souls, 
has always been effected by the life of God, 
breaking in upon the regularity of sleep and 
death, in ways that seemed irregular to those 
asleep or dead.” 
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Have we not been sleeping for a century, 
when we ought to have been watching, and 
praying, and working in the life and power 
of the Lord? Can we wonder that, as a 
voice is heard, reverberating over the land, 
from West to East, from North to South, 
arousing our slumbering Church: ‘‘Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light ;’—nay, more 
urgently than that, “Arise, shine, for thy 


_ light is come, and the glory of the Lord has 


arisen upon thee,”—can we wonder, if in re- 
sponse, she begins to “shake herself from 
the dust of the earth,” in which she has so 
long lain, and to “ arise and trim her lamps,” 
and to ‘mark well her bulwarks,” in re- 
sponse to the call of her Lord. 

Whether we approve the agitation of some 
of these fundamental questions or not, how- 
ever; whether we would have chosen to 
start such a movement ourselves or not, is 
hardly, just now, a matter of practical im- 
portance. We stand face to face with them 
as real, living issues, which must be fear- 
lessly and fairly confronted. The time has 
passed by, when they can be ignored or 
evaded, as transient or unworthy of notice ; | 
neither can the deliberate decisions of so| 
large a proportion of the constituent branches 
of our Church be extinguished, or in the least 
affected, by a Papal Bull of censure, or even 
excommunication, which would only recoil 
on ourselves. 

The only thing for us to do is to meet 
each question lovingly and patiently, exam- 
ine it earnestly and prayerfully, in the 
light of the Holy Scriptures, which all true 
reformers, our forefathers included, admit to 
be the only outward test of Christian rule 
and doctrine ; and to compare the construc- 
tion which the Church is now placing upon | 
it, with the authorized declarations of the | 
faith and the practice of the Founders of our 
Society in the early days of its history. 

To do this effectually, every organized 
channel of public communication must be 
held fairly open to all reasonable discussion 
of such questions, that the elements of a 
right judgment may be accessible to all its 
readers. 

With this view, it has seemed to be due 
to that large body of the Society of Friends 
who have come to a deliberate conclusion as 
to the liberty of the Spirit in leading and in- 
spiring the worship of their public assem- 
blies, as well as to that eminently wise apos- 
tle of spiritual Christianity, George Fox, who 


was instrumental in first gathering us to-| 


gether as a distinct branch of the Christian 
church, that a brief exposition of his views 
and teachings on this important question 
should be presented for consideration. 

It is presumed that all will acknowledge 
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him to be a safe and undoubted authority, as 
to the views and practices of the early 
Friends; and that his official declarations, 
put forth especially for the government of 
the church in that day, would be entitled to 
great weight in forming our own opinions on 
the merits of the question. 

Perhaps all doubts as to his judgment will 
be set at rest by the publication of a portion 
of one of his Generali Epistles to the Church, 
written in the year 1674. With many other 
of his doctrinal essays and epistles, this let- 
ter has been omitted from the subsequent 
authorized editions of the life and works of 
George Fox, being hardly adapted to the 
cold formality of the last century of our ex- 
istence as a people. 

This explanation seems more fitting, from 
the fact that even since the first portion of 
this essay was written, a reiterated and for- 
mal denial, in no measured terms, bas ap- 
peared in semi-official quarters, that any im- 
portant suppressions or alterations of the 
originals had been made in the publication 
of his life and works, as now in circulation 
throughout our borders. 

The letter may be found in a volume pub- 
lished by G. Sowle, London, 1698, entitled 
Epistles of George Fox, Vol. 2d, p. 344, 
Epistle 312, with the caption, “All true wor- 
ship performed in the Spirit.” The ¢alics 
throughout the Epistle, as given in this 
transcript, are carefully transferred from the 
original edition; which is certified to, by 
George Whitehead and others, as an author- 
itative publication. 

“All Friends that are in the power of 
God, and in His Spirit; through which 
Spirit you pray unto God, and ask in the 
name of Christ Jesus (which all true pray- 
ers are to be in), and the true singing and 
rejoicing is to be in the Spirit, and the true 
preaching and ministry is to be in the Spirit; 





'for the saints were made able miniséers of 


the Spirit, and not of the letter. 

‘Now, when a minister, in the Spirit of 
the living God, doth minister spiritual and 
heavenly things, and they that receive them 
receive them with joy in the assembly 
now, if they that receive them receive them 
in sincerity, with joy and gladness, and re- 
|joice in the receiving of them, whilst the 
| other is ministering of them; he that is 4 
| minister of the Spirit does not judge such, 
|but rejoices in them that do receive them, 
|and praises God for the same. 
| “And so likewise they that do sing in the 
Spirit, do reach to the Spirit in others, 
| whereby they have a sense that it proceed- 
eth from the Spirit for the preaching 
|the Gospel is the glad tidings, the joyful 
|news, and is a comfort both to soul, body, 
|and spirit to all that receive it in integrity 











and sincerity ; and they cannot but rejoice 
at the sound of the power when it is re- 
ceived; and they that preach in this cannot 
judge such as rejoice in the Spirit and 
power, and in their souls praise God when 
they hear the sound of it. 

“Oh, the everlasting Gospel, the everlast- 
ing power of God, which is liberty, where 
this is heard, the sound of it which is the 
liberty to the spirit, to the soul, to the crea- 
ture; if a creature should praise God in his 
soul, in his spirit, in the very hearing of the 


sound of this glorious Gospel, or make a} 


ioyful melody; the minister of the Spirit, 
which preaches the glorious Gospel, cannot 
judge such for that, and say it is a confused 
noise ; for that is the minister of the letter 
that so judges. 


“And concerning praying in the Spirit| 


this prayer being made in an assembly 
to the throne of grace, and there the assem- 
bly, in their spirits, joins in this spirit 
and if some of these should praise God in a 
joyful sound, with their souls and spirits, 
can he that prays in the Spirit, and makes 
intercession therein, judge them that groans 
in the Spirit and feels the intercession to 
the throne of grace? No, he cannot; for 
he feels a unity in the Spirit, and set case 
(suppose) that some do groan and sigh when 
another is praying in the Spirit . . which 
the Spirit of God, operating in the assembly, 
makes some to sigh and groan, being sensible 
of their wants, and the power has awakened 
such; therefore, can any judge such that 
prays in the power and, Spirit, that has 
awakened? Nay, but hears them, and is 
glad when it stirs; and so having the mind 
of the Lord, and making intercession to Him 
by the Spirit, who hears the sighs of the 
needy and the groans of the oppressed, he 
cannot judge such ; and therefore they that 
do judge such sighers’ prayers, and such 


who make a joyful melody—from the Word | 


dwelling in their hearts—they who judge 
such are not in the Spirit that makes inter- 
cession; and that which is contrary is to be 
reproved and admonished in private by 
them that are in the Spirit of God ; lest they 
pluck up the wheat and tares together and 
make a confusion in the church; for God is 
not the author of confusion but of peace and 
good order. 
“But that Spirit which is high and lofty 
will judge such sighing, groaning, 
praising and singing as before; but that ex- 
alted Spirit is to be cut down by the sword 
of the Spirit. For if any should sigh, or 
groan, or rejoice, or make a joyful sound, 


when another is praying in the Spirit of 


God, and ministers in the Spirit spiritual 
things, this the spirit of Error cannot 
bear, but swells and breaks out into confusion 
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| and disorder, which, as I said before, is to be 
|cut down with the sword of the Spirit; for 


he denies the effect of true prayer, and the 

Spirit of prayer which makes intercession, 

who hath, or would have, no feeling of the 

effects of true prayer, but that which is 

formal and the imitation. G. F.” 
WORCESTER GAOL, the 14th of Ninth mo., 1674. 


To which testimony of George Fox may 
be added the conclusive evidence of Robert 
Barclay— Works, London Edition, 1691— 
“ Apulogy "—‘‘ Worship, Section VIII.” * 

“Our work, then, and worship, is, when 
| we meet together, for every one to watch and 
wait upon God in themselves, &e. : 
| And from this inward travail . . there 
| will be such a painful travail in the soul 
| that will even work upon the outward man ; 
so that oftentimes, through the working 
thereof, the body will be greatly shaken, and 
many groans, and sighs, and tears . . will 


‘|lay hold upon it. Yea, and this not only as 


to one . . but sometimes the power of 
| God will break forth into a whole meeting 

every individual will be strongly ex- 
,ercised, as on a day of battle, and thereby 
trembling and a motion of the body will be 
upon most, if not upon all, which, as the 
power of truth prevails, will, from pangs 
and groans, end in a sweet sound of thanks- 
giving and praise. 

“And thus the name of Quakers, i. e., 
tremblers, was first reproachfully cast upon 
Mina’ s 

‘Many, at one meeting, have been thus 
convinced ; and this power would sometimes 
reach also to and wonderfully work in little 
children, to the admiration and astonishment 
of many.” 

The italics are all carefully transferred 
trom the original. TEs, Of 

PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth mo. 22, 1875 


LET GO AND TRUST. 

| Itis an inspiring thought, that we are ad- 
‘dressing a multitude of readers who would 
|know more of Christ. A languid desire is 
not sufficient. You must desire Jesus with an 
intensity which will make your soul a glowing 
furnace. You must reach the point where 
you will be willing to sell all ; or hold all else 
cheap in comparison with the fulness of love 
to Christ. There are but two steps down into 
the pool which makes whole—consecration 
‘and trust. Difficulties attend both steps. 
Some are in doubt whether they surrender all 
‘to the disposal to Christ. To such we say, 
consecrate all you know and then all you do 
‘not know. This includes all your assets. 
God asks no more than this. At this point 


ee 
' See also Pp. 334, 335, Phila. ed., 1848 
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many fail, threvgh fear that they are to be- 
come paupers, when God means to endow 
them with untold wealth. What, let Christ 
become my Lord indeed! Is it safe to give 
Him complete control over my heart, to be 
the sovereign of my will, the owner of all my 
property, while I sink down to a mere stew- 
ardship under Him! Will He not take some | 
cruel advantage of me? Will He not com | 
mand me to hard service? Will not re-| 
proaches be heaped upon me, if I avow be-| 
fore men and angels that I am wholly Christ’s? | 
Very likely He will honor you by intrusting 
to you some difficult labor. If you go into 
partnership with Him, you must share al] the 
reproach which comes upon the firm. You 
are advised beforehand that Jesus is an un- 
popular character in what is called the best | 
society. 

“Tf they bave called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall they 
call them of His household?” “The world 
will hate you, because it hateth Me, but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
Hence there can be no perfect consecration 
without an accompanying perfect trust . 

Just here let me whisper in your ear that 
perfect reliance on Christ is impossible so | 
long as you are cherishing your good name 


as a treasure more precious than His glory. H 


I think that He had ministers of His gospel 
especially in view when He said “ How can 
ye believe, which receive honor one of an- 
other, and seek not the honor that cometh | 
from God only?” They are tempted to tem- | 
porize and tone down the gospel to please men | 


on whom they think themselves dependent. | 


Your reputation is not too good to give to the | H 


Lord Jesus. 

Some teach that consecration must be a 
perfect and distinct act, preceding faith as a 
distinct act. But we can never surrender to. 
a person whom we do not trust. So that) 
faith, simple faith, lies at the bottom of every | 
step God-ward. We have recently seen a beau- | 
tiful illustration of the need of trust, in order | 
to complete consecration. A glass-worker 
makes a beautiful, yet exceedingly frail orna- | 
ment, and brings it to his friend as a gift. | 
He says, “This is yours; it is very delicate, | 
and must be touched with the greatest care.” 

“But,” said the friend, whose hand has | 
been outstretched for several minutes, “ why | 
do you not let go your grasp and give it to) 
me ? 

“Oh, because I am afraid that you will | 
take hold-of it so strongly as to break it, and 


| 


il Pet. i. 19.—‘ Redeemed... 





all my labor will be lost,” replies the giver. 

“But you say that it is mine; let it go, 
then, and if it is shattered in the transfer, the 
loss will be mine and not yours.” If your 
gift of yourself to Christ is in good faith, let 
yourself go; and if you break all to pieces, 
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you have lost nothing; it is His loss. Per. 
haps He can make a better use of you, thus 
shattered, than He could with your wholeness. 
In His service a broken heart is a thousand 
times more efficient for good than a whole 
one.—From a Tract. 


TEXTS ON THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


Matt. xxvi. 28.— This is My blood of the 
new testament” [covenant] (Mark xiv. 24; 
Luke xxii. 20). 

Jobn vi. 58-56.—‘ My blood is drink indeed.” 
Acts xx. 28.—*The Church of God, which 
He hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Rom. iii. 25.—* Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his 

blood.” 

Rom. v. 9.—“ Being now justified by his 
blood.” 

1 Cor. x. 16.—* The cup .. . . is it pot the 
communion of the blood of Christ?” 

1 Cor. xii. 25—“ This cup is the new testa 
ment [covenant] in My blood. 

Ephes. i. 7.—‘“‘In Whom we have redemp- 
tion through His blood.” 

Ephes. ii, 13.—" Made nigh by the blood of 

Christ.” 

ol. i. 20.— Having made peace through 

the blood of His cross.” 

eb. ix. 12 —‘t By His own blood He entered 

in once into the holy place.’ 

Heb. ix. 14.—‘* Much more shall the blood of 
Christ . . . . purge your conscience.” 


¥ 


Heb. x. 19.— Boldness to enter into the 


holiest by the blood of Jesus.” 


Heb. x. 29.—‘The blood of the covenant, 


wherewith he was sanctified.” 

eb. xii. 24.—“ The blood of sprinkling, that 

speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 

Heb. xiii. 12—“ Jesus . . . . that He might 
sanctify the people with His own blood.” 

Heb. xiii. 20.—** The blood of the everlasting 
covenant.” 

1 Pet. i. 2— Elect unto... . sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

. with the 
precious blood of Christ.” 

1 John i. 7.—* The blood of Jesus Christ His 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Rev. i. 5.—‘‘ Washed us from our sins in His 
own blood.” 

Rev. v. 9.—* Redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood.” 

Rev. vii. 14.—“ Washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

Rev. xii. 11.—“ They overcame him by thie 
blood of the Lamb. ’— The [ Lond.] Christian. 
When Queen Victoria is at Windsor she 

occujvies one hour every Sunday evening in 

giving religious instruction to the children 

connected wilh the castle.—Duily Paper. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 


A BIBLE LESSON, 


BY GEORGE FOX 


I went to Leominster, where was a great 
meeting in a close ; many hundredseof people 
being gathered together. There were about 
six congregational preachers and _ priests 
amongst the people; and Thomas Taylor, 
who had been a priest, but was now become 
a minister of Christ Jesus, was with me. [ 
stood up, and declared about three hours; 
and none of the priests were able to open 
their mouths in opposition, the Lord’s power 
and truth so reached and bound them. At 
length, one priest went off about a bow-shot 
from me, drew several of the people after 
him, and began to preach to them. So I 
kept our meeting, and he kept his. After a 
while, Thomas Taylor was moved to go and 
speak to him, upou which he gave over; and 
he, with the people he had drawn off, 
came to us again; and the Lord’s power 
went over all. At last, a Baptist that was 
convinced, said, ‘‘ Where’s priest Tombs? 
How chance he doth not come out?” This 
priest Tombs was priest of Leominster. 
Hereupon some went and told the priest, 
who came with the bailiffs and other officers 
of the town. When he was come, they set 
him upon a stool over against me. I was 


speaking of the heavenly, divine light of 


Christ, which He enlightens every one 
withal that cometh into the world; to give 


them the knowledge of the glory of 


God in the face of Christ Jesus their Sa- 
viour. When priest Tombs heard this, he 
cried out, “That is a natural light, and a 
made light.” Then I desired the people lo 
lake out their Bibles, and asked the priest, 
whether he did affirm that was a created, 
natural, made light, which John, a man sent 
from God, bore witness to, when he said, 
“Tn Him (to wit, in the Word) was life, and 
that life was the light of men.” John i. 4. 
“Dost thou affirm and mean,” said I, “ that 
this light here spoken of was a created, 
natural, made light?’ He said, “ Yes.” 
Then I shewed him by the Scriptures, that 
the natural, created, made light is the out- 
ward light in the outward firmament pro- 
ceeding from the sun, moon and stars. ‘And 
dost thou affirm,” said I, “that God sent 
John to bear witness to the light of the sun, 
moon and stars?’ Then said he, “Did I 
say so-’”’ I replied, ‘ Didst thou not say it 
Was a natural, created, made light, that Johu 
bore witness unto? If thou dost not like thy 
Words, take them again, and mend them.” 
Then he said, “ That light, which I spoke of, 
was a natural, created light.” I told him, 
he had not at all mended his cause; for 
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that light, which I spoke of, was the very 
same that John was sent of God to bear wit- 
ness to; which was the life in the Word, by 
which all the natural lights, sun, moon and 
stars, were made. “In Him, (to wit, the 
Word) was life, and that life was the light 
of men.” J directed the people to turn to 
the place in their Bibles, and recited to them 
the words of John, ‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God: All things were made 
by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.” (So all natural, 
created lights were made by Christ the 
Word). ‘‘In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men: and that was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” And Christ saith of Himself, 
John viii. 12, “I am the light of the world:” 
and bids them “believe in the light.” John 
xii. 356. And God said of Him by the 
prophet Isaiah, ch. xlix. 6, “I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation to the ends of the 
earth.” So Christ in His light is saving. 
And the Apostle said, “The light, which 
shined in their hearts, was to give them the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ: which was 
their treasure in their earthen vessels, 2 Cor. 
iv. 6, 7. 

When I had thus opened the matter to the 
people, the priest cried to the magistrates, 
“Take this man away, or else I shall not 
speak any more.” ‘ But,” said I, “ priest 
Tombs, deceive not thyself, thou art not in 
thy pulpit now, nor in thy old mass-house, 
but we are in the fields.” .. le one 

But the Lord’s power came over all, the 
everlasting truth was declared that day, and 
many were turned by it to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, their teacher and way to God. Of 
great service that meeting was in those 
parts. The next day Thomas Taylor went 
to this priest, reasoned with him, and over- 
came him by the power of the Word.—Jour- 
nal of George Fox, Phila. edition, p- 266. . 

aceite — 


AN ENLIGHTENED Priest.—We sometimes 
hear incidentally of strange and touching 
cases where light breeks in upon most unlike- 
ly men in very unexpected ways. An anxious 
penitent confessed to a priest that she had 
been to a Protestant service, He questioned 
her closely, for his curiosity was greatly 
excited. She gave him a full account, and 
acknowledged that a great impression had 
been made upon her mind. The impression 
communicated itself to him; and shortly 


| after he requested his own sister to go to the 


nearest place where Protestants assembled, to 
listen as with his ears and under his responsi- 
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bility, and to bring him a full detail of every- 
thing. Reluctantly she did so, but faithfully 
reported all. The priest was convinced that 
there were truths of which he was ignorant, 
entered into communication with the pastor, 
appointed a secret place for a prolonged in- 
terview, and found peace in the finished work 
of Jesus then and there. The seclnded place 
in which he labors allows him comparative 
freedom of action; he preaches Jesus ; all his 
parishioners have the New Testament; the 
children learn more of Christ than of ceremo- 
nies ; and confessions are stopped short, and 
belief in the full satisfaction wrought by the 
Lord Jesus is substituted for penance.— 
Evangelical Christendom. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 8, 1876. 








Tue Last Days.—Prophecy gives us no 
expectation of any new dispensation to fol- 
low that of our Lord Jesns Christ. He is 
“the first and the last.” Many expressions, 
however, in the Scriptures, point to His re- 
turn upon earth. Whatever reasons we may 
find for thinking it most probable that His 
kingdom will always, since His ascension, be 
spiritual, at least one passage, Acts i. 11, 
almost if not altogether compels a different 
interpretation. This passage, too, was re- 
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to the original text, nor is there room for any 
question as to the correctness of their render- 
ing in our version. Elsewhere it is said that 
|“As the lightning that shineth from the east 
even unto the west, so shall the coming of the 
‘Son of Man be.” Thus “every eye shall see 
| Him ;” as*He is the Light who, by the Spirit, 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. The spirituality of His kingdom was 
abundantly proclaimed by Him while He 
dwelt amongst men. Is there to be also a 
coming again in His bodily presence? “ Lit- 
eralism” in many portions of Scripture, is to 
be avoided. So is, also, frittering away the 
exact meaning of the words of the inspired 
| writers, whether in narrative or in discourse. 
If we read literally the words, “ Swear not at 
all,” are we warranted in insisting upon a 
spiritual rendering of those which have been 
above quoted from the Book of Acts, as givirg 
the answer vouchsafed to the longing question 
of the hearts of the bereaved disciples, “ Will 
He come again to the earth ?” 

Whatever be, however, the nature of the 
| day of the coming of “the Son of Man,” some 
consummation of that kind, wherein He will 
take to Himself the government of the world, 
is to be expected. When, we are clearly told, 
no man knoweth, nor the angels in heaven. 
Some language of the apostles in their epistles 


corded by Luke, the most critically exact (if|to the churches gives the impression that to 


we may so speak) of the evangelists of the 
New Testament. It occurs at a momentous 
time; that of the ascension of our Lord. 
Already, He had told them (John xiv. 26; 
xvi. 7, &c.), that, after He had left them, the 
Paraclete would come, so that they should 
not be comfortless. Again and again, in the 
discourse pronounced to the apostles after the 
last supper, this promise was repeated for 
their remembrance. Luke does remember it, 


them the day seemed already near at hand. 
Age after age, such anticipations have been 
entertained by many ; sometimes with a fer- 
‘vor running into fanaticism. Laborious 
efforts have been made to calculate from the 
prophecies and their fulfilment, the period 
when “the millenium” will begin ; but all in 
vain. 

Our own age may surely as well as, if not 
better than, any other, yield suggestions to- 


and refers fully to it, in the preceding verses| wards a similar expectation. Wonderfully 


(4, 5, 8) of the same first chapter of the Book 





| rapid has been the march of events of latter 


of Acts. But now, after that, as the apostles | years. Look at two great changes alone: the 
gazed at His ascending form, “a cloud re-| abolition of slavery and serfdom on two con- 
ceived Him out of their sight,” two men in|tinents, and the inauguration by two great 
white apparel stood by them and said, that| nations of arbitration instead of war. Cvn- 
“this same Jesus, which is taken up from you | sider then the immense influence upon human 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as | intercourse and mutual civilization, of ocean 
ye have seen Him go into heaven.” We are|steam-navigation and intercontinental tele- 
not aware of the existence of any doubt as to| graphic communication. Japan is becoming 


the genuineness of these words as belonging | rapidly opened to the enlightenment of the 
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West. China, with her hundreds of millions, 
must soon follow. In Christendom, the sub- 
tle powers of evil, laying down, to some ex- 
tent, their dependence upon the sword and 
the instruments of torture and compulsion, 
are gathering all their resources for an intel- 
lectual and spiritual Armageddon. Both of 
the great armies are mustering as if for the 
final conflict. Religion grows, in Protestant 
countries and communities, more evangelical, 
and also more spiritual. Infidelity becomes 
more audacious, yet more ingenious and sub- 


tle, as one after another of its strongholds is’ 


destroyed or taken from it. Must not this 
intensifying of the antagonistic forces of good 


and evil, drawn out more and more into clear | 


lines of marked opposition, go on until the 
end? Then, “the Lamb and His followers 
will have the victory.” As such thoughts ap- 
pear to be seasonable, at the opening of 


another year, we must not overlook the often | 


repeated lesson belonging to them: “ Be ye 
also ready; for at such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh.” 

senensccniaalianend 

New PuBLicaTions. — Evangelists in the 
Church, from Philip, A. D., 35, to Moody and 
Sankey, A. D., 1875. With sixteen portraits. 
By Rev. P. C. Headley, author of “ Court and 
Camp of David,” “Josephine,” etc. Boston: 
Henry Hoyt, 1875. 12mo, pp. 456. 

Few subjects appear more likely to attract 
readers at the present time, amongst all but posi- 
tively irreligious people, than those of the above- 
named volume. Its author appreciates his theme, 
and has taken pains to collect a large amount of 
biographical material; which, notwithstanding 
some occasional carelessness or awkwardness of 
style, is well put together. 

Advising all who can do so to possess them- 
selves of the book and read it, we propose here- 
after to make a few extracts from its pages; and, 
meanwhile, will endeavor to indicate the general 
view taken of the ‘‘ work of an evangelist,” as it 
has been illustrated by many noble examples. 
The author makes the following quotations : 

“Albert Barnes says, ‘ The office was distinct 
from that of the pastor, the teacher, and the 
prophet, and was manifestly an office in which 
preaching was the main thing.’ Olshausen held 
that ‘evangelists are such teachers as, journeying 
about, labored for the wider extension of the 
gospel.’ Bengel, in his ‘Gnomon of the New 

estament,’ says, ‘The evangelist was fitted for 
an office of the highest importance by a gift 
Superior to that of pastors and teachers.’ Dr. 
Scott says, ‘ The office of evangelist, in primi- 





| charging their duties. 
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tive times, was in most respects similar to that of 
missionaries in subsequenttimes. . .. . Evan- 
gelists were superior in dignity to diocesan 
bishops.’ A New England clergyman adds, ‘ This 
is a most remarkable concession for an Episco- 
palian. According to his liberal averment, it was 
one of the main offices of evangelists to supply 
the deficiencies of pastors, to aid their labors, and 
to stimulate them to greater earnestness in dis- 


’* 


After referring to Moses, Elijah, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Joel as ‘‘seer- 
evangelists of the old dispensation,” our author 
alludes to the account given in the New Testa- 
ment of the work of Philip, the “ first evangelist.” 
A very brief mention is then made of some of 
the great Christian reformers, as Tauler, Wick- 
liffe, Huss, Jerome, and Luther, ‘‘ whose lives 
were glowing centres of aggressive spirituality, 
making them practical evangelists to the corrupt 
church.” No allusion to George Fox or any of 
his associates or immediate successors occurs in 
the book. It may be supposed that the author is 
ignorant of their history; as Friends are named 
only quite late in the volume, where several 
ministers of the present period are briefly charac- 
terized. 

Beginning, then, with the 18th century, a series 
of very interesting sketches follows; in which 
are conveyed the most striking events in the 
lives of many devoted laborers; not only those 
generally familiar, as Whitefield and the Wesleys, 
but also many less known, except within their 
own denominations. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Tennants, the Haldanes, Finley, Robin- 
son, and Nettleton. Large space is given (as 


| was meet) to the life and labors of the late 


Charles G. Finney. In the course of this account, 
the history of Oberlin College is set forth, show- 
ing how much, in some particulars, it was, from 
the time of its foundation, in advance of its age. 
Nash, Kirk, Baker, Gallaher, Knapp, Swan, 
Sheardown, Orton, Burchard, Avery, Parker and 
Caughey follow; bringing the succession fairly 
down to our own times. After these, William 
Taylor, with his labors extending from India to 
California; William Burns and Duncan Mathe- 
son, with world wide evangelistic services; A. B. 
Earle, named as the “ union evangelist;" E. 
Payson Hammond, the “ children’s evangelist ;"’ 
J. W. Bonham, of the Episcopal church; and 
Maggie Van Cott, exemplifying woman as an 
evangelist,—of whom it is said that she is ‘ to- 
day, the most popular, most laborious and most 
successful preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” Workers now busy in the great field, 
which is more white than ever unto harvest, 
occupy the remainder of the volume; whose 
closing pages refer to the return of D. L. Moody 
and I. D. Sankey to this country last summer. 
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We may close this notice with a few words | 
cited in the book before us from another author 
(William Spear, D. D.): 

“Now, again, ‘the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand!’ Shall we mumble over our phylacteries, 
cleanse our cups and platters, and garnish the 
tombs of dead prophets? Shall we hold our 
peace? Or shall we haste with our best gifts to 
the King, wake our sons and daughters to pro- 
claim His approach, and sound the glad tidings 
to the meek, the broken-hearted, the captives ?” 


ote cae 

A CoRRECTION.—A much esteemed corres- 
pondent writes as follows concerning an allusion 
lately made in our columns to the small number 
of admissions of new members “on convince- 
ment,” within the last twenty years, in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting : 

“‘T am acquainted with one country Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting which 
has received from twenty to thirty adults into 
membership, on the ground of convincement, 
and nearly as many children, within the period 
above named; and I am informed that other 
Monthly Meetings have also admitted members 
within the time mentioned.” 

We gladly accept this correction, having no 
desire whatever to make the paucity of additions 
to the membership of amy Yearly Meeting appear 
other than what it really is. Were absence of 
increase in numbers the only thing to be regret- 
ted, in regard to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it | 
were well. Circumstances undoubtedly differ 
between the West and the East— between a 
newly settled country, with a population not gen- 


erally fixed in its religious associations, and one | 


long inhabited, with denominations whose mem- 
bers inherit preferences, and are trained to habits 
of thought and feeling hard to modify. It is, 
therefore, only what was to be expected, that a 
church of working members in the West should 
increase more rapidly than an equally*active 
body in or near any of the great centres of popu- 
lation in the East. But, with all allowance for 
such circumstances, the actual difference referred 
to may well be a matter of regret. 


— > peseedarese 


PUBLISHER'S NoTice.—Some of our subscri- | 


bers and agents apparently overlook the fact that 
our published terms are $2.10 per year, asthe post- 
age is now prepaid ere, not as formerly, at the 
subscriber’s own post-office. When the postage 
is not sent, credit is given for two numbers less 
than the volume. 


oo 
WILLIAM P. WRIGHT, who has sent a postal 
card addressed to Henry Hartshorne, concern- 
ing the paper, will please inform the Publisher in 
what name and to what post-office it is sent, as 
the name has not been found on our list of 
subscribers. 
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Woman's Work.—The following paragraphs 
are taken from a circular, just received: 


‘‘The Women’s Centennial Executive Com- 
mittee has appointed a sub-committee of their 
number to obtain information concerning the 
various forms of Religious, Philanthropic and 
Patriotic work, organized or conducted by wom- 
en in America and in foreign countries. 

“This is done to enable them to give a bird’s- 
eye view of women’s work in these directions, at 
the International Exhibition, and to illustrate the 
fact, that a large proportion of the charities of the 
world are now conducted by women. 

“It will comprehend within its scope Homes 
and Asylums of all sorts—Mission work in its 
broadest sense in our cities, country, and foreign 
lands—Industrial Schools and Sisterhoods, the 
Temperance cause, and every other organized 
form of benevolence. 

‘It is proposed, as far as possible, to have a 
printed report of the rise and progress of such 
good works, accompanied by a lithograph or 
other representation in the case of an institution 
or school. 

“The Committee earnestly ask the co-opera- 
tion of persons or associations having charge of 
any of the forms of benevolence contained in 
the subjoined list. They invite them to send to 
the address of Mrs. Aubrey H. Smith, 1516 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, a short history of their work; 
a picture, where it can be so illustrated, or at the 
least, one or more yearly reports.’”” 


MARRIED. 


WOOD—HALLOCK.—At Milton on the Hudson, 
on the 23rd ult., at the residence of the bride’s mother, 


| with the approval of Farmington and Marlborough 


Monthly Meetings, Charles H. Wood, of Farmington, 
Ontario Co., New York, to Adelaide Hallock, eldest 
daughter of the late George Hallock. 


EE 


DIED. 


DAVIS.—At Salem, Iowa, on the 19th of Twelfth 
month, 1875, Mary Ann, wife of John Davis, in her 
56th year. She will be very much missed by her 
family and friends. Her end was peace. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

The “ Associated Press” having in its dis- 
patches given a grossly wrong impression re- 
specting the resignation of our friend, Enoch 
Hoag, who has for seven years so well filled 
the position of Superintendent of Indian Af 
fairs, it seems right to insert the following 
correspondence upon the subject: 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, ) 


CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENCY, > 
LAWRENCE, Kas., 11th mo. 9th, 1875.) 
EpwarpD EAr.Le, Chairman. 

Esteemed Friend :—Herewith I tender my 
resignation of Superintendent of Indian At 
fairs, to take effect as early as I may be re 
lieved by a successor. This request I so 1n- 
dicated to the Executive Committee at their 
| spring sesssion, verbally. 
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I accepted, and entered upon this service in 
1869, when the status of all the Indians of 
this Superintendency was very discouraging. 
Under the treaties of 1866, it became the 
settled policy of the government to remove to 
the Indian Territory all the small tribes of 
the States. The Delawares, feeling the irre- 
sistible pressure, sold their valuable Reserve 
and had already removed South. This step, 
by a large and influential tribe, foreshadowed 
the impending fate of nearly all the tribes in 
Kansas, and when I became assured by the 
government that these removing tribes would 
be protected in their new homes from repeated 
intrusion by settlers from the States, I as 
sisted them to the extent of my ability, to 
their removal and comfortable settlement on 
their new Reserves, and have thus far pro- 
tected them from such intrusion, and also, as 
far as possible, I have protected them in their 
rights to their property left in Kansas. Thus 
thrown upon new homes in a wilderness 
country, they were necessarily destitute of 
schools and of all means for the promotion of 
industrial pursuits. 

I have fostered these interests to the extent 
of my ability. AJl the agencies are now pro 
vided with the requisite comforts and con- 
veniences for the advancement of the Indians 
in all their interests. And the Reports of the 
several Agents, just issued, indicate an ad- 
vanced and very encowaging result of our 
labor; and I believe that a faithful and 
energetic continuance of the same a few years 
more, will leave the tribes of this Superinten- 
dency in a condition to manage their own in- 
terests without any other reliance on the 
General Government, than their faithful pro- 
tection under their Treaty rights. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 
Enoce Hoaa. 
GEBMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, 11th mo. 17th, 1875. 

My Dear Friend, Enoch Hoag:—At a| 
meeting of the Washington Committee of the 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends | 
on Indian Affairs, held in this city on the 
16th and 17th insts.,the following minute was 
adopted, viz.: “A letter from Enoch Hoag 
was read, resigning his office of Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs for the Central Super- 
intendency. The Committee fully appreciate | 
the great amount of faithful ‘and wisely 
plenned labor, for the benefit of the Indians | 
under the care of Supt. Hoag, which, during 
his administration, has been devised and 
carried into effect by him, and which has 
reached to almost every need of his charge. 

© recognize his firmness in the protection of 
their rights, his success and skill in securing 
for them proper legislation, his hopefulness 
and perseverance under perplexities and dis- 
Couragements, and the marked advance which | 
as taken place among them generally in in- | 
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dustrial, literary and Christian education. 
In accordance with the powers understood to 
be granted to this Committee by the Associ- 
ated Executive Committee, it accepts the 
resignation with the feeling that Supt. Hoag 
bears with him into his retirement, a high es- 
timate of his services from all members of the 
Society of Friends at all familiar with them, 
and the reward of a consciousness that amid 
great difficulties ,he has upheld the cause of 
the weak and theignorant, and has been enabled 
to show forth the spirit of Him who humbled 
Himself to uplift and save the needy.” I may 
add that warm Christian love and frieudship 
is added to the esteem above expressed, on the 
part of all of us who have had the privilege of 
intercourse with thee during the years of thy 
official labors, and that in these I remain thy 
affectionate friend, 


(Signed) James E. Ruoaps, 
Clerk of Committee. 
ee NE rE 
MODERN EXPLOSIVES. 





Nitro-Glycerine and Dynamite— The Disastrous 
Explosions at Aspinwall, San Francisco, and 
Bergen. 

The fearful explosion of dynamite, and 
consequent loss of life at Bremerhaven, will 
remind many of a similar disaster which took 
place at Aspinwall some nine years since. 
The dynamite on the pier at Bremerhaven, it 
is said, was in the personal baggage of a pas- 
senger. The nitro-glycerine which exploded 
on board the steamship European, at Aspia- 
wall, in 1866, was invoiced as “oil.” Its 
powerful properties were quite unknown at 
that time in this country. There were about 
seventy cases of the stuff in the hold of the 
ship, which had been transported from Ham- 
burg to Hull, England, and thence to Liver- 
pool by rail. It will never be known whether 
the explosive quality of the compound had 
been heightened by partial decomposition in 
the tropical heat of that low latitude, or 
whether the careless handling by the laborers 
in the vessel’s hold brought about the disas- 
ter. The steamer was blowa up, many people 
were killed, and much shipping and wharf 
property and buildings were wrecked. Great 
indignation was expressed against the ship- 
pers who had disguised their consignment in 
order to insure its transportation. In the 
shape in which it was carried it completely 
deceived the very people who should have 
been made aware of the dangerous properties 
of the cargo which they were obliged to han- 
dle. This shipment was designed for San 
Francisco, and, by a curious coincidence, a 
similar disaster occurred in that city at about 
the same time. Tidings of the two explosions 
reached New York almost simultaneously. 
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| 
An express company in San Francisco had | 


received, in course of business, a case contain- 


with the perilous stuff leaking from the in- 
side cases. Nobody called for it, and some 
man was instructed to open it, in order to see 
what the contents might be. The first blow 
of his mallet caused an explusion which killed 
eight or ten people, wrecked the warehouse, 


REVIEW. 


the nitro-glycerine settles, or collects in drops, 


and is, of course, dangerously explosive. 
ing several packages of nitro-glycerine, the | 
outer wooden covering of which was saturated | 


Of each of these compounds it may be said, 
as of fire, that ‘‘ it is a good servant but a bad 
master.’ Railroad building, and all enter- 
prises requiring blasting, tunneling, or ex- 
cavation, have been vastly cheapened by the 
introduction of these tremendous explosives. 


| It was estimated at one time that the Hoosac 


Tunnel would require less than one-half the 


wounded many persons, and destroyed prop-|time and money to finish it by using nitro- 
erty to the value of $200,000. glycerine than any ordinary process would 

Both these disasters occurred when thejinvolve. In blasting, the bore-holes may be 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine was yet new, |smaller and further apart with nitro-glycerine 
and while the art of packing it safely for | or dynamite than with gunpowder. Althc ugh 
transportation was comparatively unknown. |an explosion with these modern compounds is 
Of the various serious accidents which have | extraordinarily sudden, the mass to be de- 
happened from a careless use of this explosive, | tached is not thrown out with the violence of 
that by which eight men were killed and sev-|a gunpowder blast, but is shattered and fis- 
eral were wounded, at Bergen, N. J., in 1867, | sured without much projection. The increased 
was mcst notable. In this instance, a laborer | volume of an exploded charge of nitro-gly- 
attempted to dry a can of nitro-glycerine, by | cerine, or dynamite, is enormous as compared 
thrusting a red-hot poker into it. We now|with gunpowder, being about thirteen times 
know enough of the most powerful explosives | larger than that of powder. There have been 
to handle them, at least, with great care, and| many so-called “perfectly safe” explosive 
to transport them from place to place without | preparations, of which dynamite and dual ne 
incurring any such awful penalties of ignor-|are the newest. It is evident that, like the 
ance as those which followed its ignorant dis-|non-explosive burning fluids peddled about 
position less than ten years ago. Indeed, the | the ge these are not to be trusted im- 
article of commerce known as dynamite, |plicitly. Several mysterious and disastrous 
which caused the explosion at Bremerhaven, | explosions have occurred from them, that at 
was the result of Alfred Nobel’s experiments | Bremerhaven, so tar as we know, being one 
to discover a form in which nitro-glycerine | against which no watchfulness on the part of 
might be safely handled. Nobel, a Swedish |the shipping agents could guard. There is 
chemist at Hamburg, after studying the com-|no such thing as a safe explosive. The most 
position and properties of such explosives as | nearly safe, under certain conditions, not yet 
the “ wood gunpowder” of Schultze, and the |clearly understood, may be insidiously, by 
compressed gun-cotton of Abel, introduced | the operation of the laws of chemistry, trans- 
nitroleum; or trinitrine, to the world on a| formed into uncontrollable elements.—N. FY. 
large scale. It was not until 1865 that it} Times. 
became well known in the arts, and the series | stp grennmedlien 
of shocking disasters which followed its intro- : a . 
duction brought it at once into great disfavor; | THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. 
those who saw its immense value as ai explo-| From a Jetter written from Madagascar, by 
sive dreaded its hidden forces. | C. Fukes. 

It was then proposed to diffuse the explo | “Christ has His missionaries urging the 
sive fluid in sand, or chemical substances, by | people to give their hearts to the Lord; but 
which means the explosive force would be| the devil has a great many more mission- 
divided, and any latent heat would be con-| aries leading them in the way to destruc- 
ducted off. Another plan was to mix the oil|tion. You will be very sorry to hear that 
with wood-naptha, which would form a non | some European traders have come to live in 
explosive compound, the naptha being easily | the capital and brought a large quantity of 
drawn off when the nitroleum is required for| rum to sell to the natives. They are teacb- 
use. None of these expedients were found | ing the Malagasy to become drunkards; and 
practicable, and the latest resuJt of all expe-|—some of the sons of the officers and nobles 
riments was dynamite, or giant power. This|—think it is a fine thing to imitate the god- 
is simply pulverized silex, saturated with|less Europeans. The Queen has recently 
nitro-glycerine. A cheap substitute for the| been obliged to enforce the law forbidding 
silex is a deposit of infusorial earth, found in | the sale of rum, and several rum-sellers have 
some parts of Germany, and which answers |beenseverely punished. Unfortunately, she 
every purpose of the artificially prepared | cannot touch European rum-dealers ; but 
material. Tbe saturated mass looks like a|she forbids the Malagasy purchasing.— The 
damp, greyish sugar. If carelessly prepared, | (London) Christian. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS. 


We extract the following concluding para- 
graphs from a letter by Henry Stanley New- 
man to the (London) Friend: 

When the time of the General Meeting 
has arrived, if Friends have not previously 
gathered for prayer, let there be an oppor- 
tunity for specially seeking the Divine bless- 
ing. Brotherly concord and guidance will | 
be much needed. Self must be over-ruled 
and kept out of sight. Those who have the 
work at heart—door-keepers, district visit- 
ors, and workers of all kinds—should meet | 
together with the committee, and understand | 
one another. Where so many are met, | 
ministers will feel the necessity of being | 
subject to the judgment of their brethren, | 
and not one to take the place of another, but | 
each be prompt, and very attentive to the | 
Great Prompter, and sit down in good time. | 

Eldership is of great importance, and must | 
be in lively exercise. It is often peculiarly | 
needed at times when there is the stimulus | 
of novelty or of numbers. The local com- 
mittee, as the meeting proceeds, is often | 
qualified to give advice to a minister that} 
will be valuable to him all his life. Good 
soldiers keep rank, and our own souls must | 
be under discipline and government. Few 
things tend so much to dissipate the ood 
influence of a General Meeting as rambling | 
addresses that the people cannot follow. 
Sometimes a few words of confession or 
prayer in the back part of a meeting will 
kindle fresh life through the whole service. 
Women’s ministry must also find its place. 
When a number of ministers speak in suc- 
cession and harmoniously with one another, 
the audience realizes the guidance of our 
Great President, and learns lessons respect- 
ing the character of true Christian worship 
far more forcibly than by any dissertation on 
the subject. Meetings should begin punc-| 
tually, and end at the right time. Do not 
let an audience grow weary and exhausted, 
or allow a whole meeting to be burdened be- 
cause some one wishes to relieve his mind 
When Jesus fed the multitude, the disciples 
had twelve baskets full of “fragments” to 
take away with them. 

It has been found best to have a consider- 
able variety of meetings in the course of a 
General Meeting. One great object being 
the conversion of souls, meetings for preach- 
ing the Gospel may be held “every night at 
eight o’clock ;” but there should also be pro- 
Vision for the Children’s Service, for the 
Mothers? Meeting, or for Meetings on Tem- 
perance, Peace, ete. 

The simple exposition of Holy Scripture is 
4 valuable means of reaching the people. A 
Conference every morning for Scripture 
study and prayer is very serviceable. Some! 





definite subject for each day may be con- 
sidered, and the Scriptures bearing on it 
searched out and read. These Morning 
Conferences will probably be largely attended 
by Friends, but others should also be freely 
invited to attend and to bring their Bibles 
with them. One or two Friends should be 
appointed, each day, to watch a little the 
direction of such meetings and introduce the 
subject for the day. 

A part of the General Meeting, which has 
often been greatly blessed, has been the 
“Fellowship Meeting” for believers, or the 
‘Testimony Meeting,” in which very brief 
testimonies are borne, one after another, by 
those who have felt the love of God in their 
own souls. Sometimes a few lines of a 
hymn have been repeated. Sometimes a 
brief prayer is offered. Those who are 
young, and would not venture to speak in 
the larger gatherings, thus find grace not 
only to believe in the heart unto righteous- 
ness, but to confess with the mouth to sal- 
vation. 

The “after Meeting,” or ‘“‘ Enquiry Meet- 
ing,’ is the right place for some offerings 
that would only protract the larger gather- 
ing. In Enquiry Meetings many of us lack 
experience. We must, therefore, be humble 


|enough patiently to learn. Souls that are 


really under concern generally need to be 
dealt with alone, one by one, and not in 
bulk. A very simple question, courteously 
conveyed, will often open out a conversa- 
tion with some one who is longing to be 
spoken to, and who is longing for rest, but 
who has not the courage to speak first. As 
a general rule, let men deal with men and 
women with women. 

The simple text of Scripture illustrating 
Gospel truth is far more forcible than argu- 
ment. Watch for the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit in each case. Do not talk too much, 
and whatever the Spirit of God has im- 
pressed on a soul is the right thing for us to 
enforce, whether conviction for sin or any- 


‘thing else. We do not wish people to think 


lightly of sin It is right there should be 
deep sorrow for it, although it is our privi- 
lege to point to Christ, the sinner’s Ransom. 
The addresses should be obtained of persons 
who have been impressed, that they may be 
visited at their own houses, and the good 
that is at work cherished. 

When the General Meeting is over, a 
deepened responsibility rests on the meeting 
in which Friends have been laboring. 

Those who live in the locality have pre- 
cious souls to watch over, for whom Christ 
died. 

There has been seed-sowing in faith. It 
needs watering that, though small at first, 
it may be mighty at last. 
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From The Christian Weekly. 

IS CHRISTMAS OF JEWISH ORIGIN ? 

There have been many discussions in re- 
gard to the adopting of December 25th as the 
date of observing the Christmas festival, and 
like many of the debated questions in church 
history, no satisfactory settlement has been 
reached. We have been interested in a paper 
in the “ Leisure Hour,” prepared by Rev. Dr 
Edersheim, in which he presents the argu- 
ments of Dr. Cassel, of Germany, that Christ- 
mas, with its date, carries us back, not to any 
heathen, but to a Jewish festivity, with 
which its customs are significantly in accord- 
ance. 

After recounting the reasons for the change 
of the date by the early church from January 
6th, which was at first observed as the festi- 
val of the Nativity, to the twenty fifth of the 
month in the Jewish calendar, which corres- 
ponded to our December, he inquires, “ Why 
was this special date fixed upon?” The ob- 
jection to the former date, and to the Epi- 
phany, was, that it represented the “ appear- 
ing” of Christ in the sense of his manifesta- 
tion, rather than of his human birth. But 
the main object of Christmas was to exhibit 
that the Son of God had taken to himself a 
true body. What was there in the old econ- 
omy which had symbolized the body of Christ? 
Undoubtedly a most notable symbol of it ex- 
isted, and our Lord himself had indicated it 
in express language. 
said Jesus unto the Jews, “and in three days 
I will raise it up.” “But He spake of the 
temple of His body.” Anda most significant 
emblem it was. For as in the temple all 
sacrifices were offered and reconciliation was 
made, and through it alone access could be 
had unto the Father, so it is to us in and 
through the body of Christ, in and through 
His taking unto Himself our human nature, 
that we can approach God, and offer unto 
Him acceptable sacrifice. Accordingly, it 
was in this sense also most significant, that 
when He yielded up the ghost, the temple 
veil “ was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom ” (Matt. xxvii. 51), and that even the 
bodies of Christians are designated by the 
apostles as “the temple of God.” (1 Cor. iii. 
16,17; vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16.) But if the 
body with which the divinity of Christ was 
united was like “the temple,” then the birth 
of Jesus Christ was like the dedication of the 
temple, and Christmas Day the feast of the 
true dedication of the temple. 

We have now two things to guide us far- 
ther: the date of the festival of the dedication 
of the temple, and even the name, as record- 
ing ancient traditions. We begin with the 
latter, as the simpler of the two. Our Eng- 
lish word “Christmas,” or Christ’s mass, 


“ Destroy this temple,” | 


gives us no clew; neither does the French 
“ Noel,” and its cognate terms in Italian and 


‘Spanish, which are simply a contraction of 
dies natalis, “ the birthday.” 


It is otherwise 
with the German Weihnachten, which, with- 
out tracing it up through the ancient high 
Dutch, takes you straight to the meaning, 
“ Night of the dedication.” Now as for this 
dedication of the temple, we know that our 
blessed Lord was at Jerusalem at “the feast 
of the dedication, and it was winter. And 
Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s 
poreb.” (John x. 22, 23.) It is very re- 
markable, that on that very occasion Christ 
for the first time told them “plainly,” that 
His human nature was the temple of the di- 
vine, and finally, in His own words, “ that 
the Father is in Me,and I in Him,” verse 38, 
Indeed, this “lesson,” spoken by the Lord on 
Christmas Day in the temple, ought to form 
part of our Christmas reading. But to con- 
tinue. We further know, as an historical 
fact, that the feast of the dedication of the 
temple (Chanukah) or of candles, in remem- 
brance of the restoration of the temple, after 


\the victory gained by Judas Maccabeeus, in 


148 B. C., over the Syrians, took place on 
the twenty-fifth of the Ninth month, or Kis- 
lev. Nor had this date been accidenta!ly 
chosen. It had been fixed from of old, when 
Haggai spoke (ii. 18): “Consider now from 
this day and upward, from the twenty-fourth 
day of the Ninth month, even from the day 
that the foundation of the Lord’s temple was 
laid, consider it. From this day will 
I bless you.” Alike the name, then ( Weih- 
nachten), as perpetuating a very ancient tra- 
dition ; the date of the corresponding temple- 
festival, as fixed in prophecy and in history; 
but, above all,the meaning and import of the 
incarnation of Christ—his taking unto Him- 
self a true body—all point to one conclusion. 

We have thus stated the ground on which 
the argument rests, that Christmas Day was 


‘celebrated on the 25th of December because 


it was the fulfilment of what had been sym- 
bolized in the feast of the dedication of the 
temple, which took place on the 25th of the 
Ninth month, corresponding to our December. 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
maintain that this reference was understood 
even in the latter half of the fourth century, 
when the Christmas observance of the 25th 
of December became general. Suffice that 
already at that time it rested “on a very an- 
cient tradition.” The tradition may have 
been known, even while its origin had been 
forgotten. And yet it is singular how our 
Christmas customs are so thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with it. Those tall, straight fir- 
trees, with their branches stretched out like 
arms, are like the candlestick in the temple, 
‘and, as among Israel during that feast, every 
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home was lighted up, so the Christmas trees|and that the occupants of only a single boat 


also are lighted to symbolize the same truth | 
of light shining out into the darkness. The) 
“gilded apples” with which they are hung) 
were intended to convey a kindred meaning. 
According to Christian legend, the fruit of 
the tree which had caused our parents’ fall | 
was of the apple kind (malum a malo). But 
now the apple is gilded, and it hangs on the 
Christmas tree, which is lit up in joy for the| 
dedication of the true temple, which is the 
body of the second Adam. 

But to us all, whatever our special views 
or conclusions may be, Christ is the true tem- 
ple, and His incarnation the real dedication 
of the temple. God grant that from our 
homes the true Light of Christ, “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles,” may shine forth into 
the wintry darkness of the heathen world, 
and also “so shine before men, that they may 
see our good works, and glorify our Father'| 
which is in heaven.” 

- 
FRAGMENTS OF PRIMITIVE TRADITION. 

As in the mythologies of most other na- 
tions, we find in that of America some striking 
parallels to Scriptural naratives. The follow- 
ing, from the national book of the Quichés, 
reads like a paraphrase of the opening verses 
of Genesis: 

“And the heaven was formed, and all the) 
signs thereof set in their angle and assignment, | 
and its boundaries fixed towards the four| 
winds, by the Creator and Former, the| 
Mother and Father of life and existence—He| 
by whom all move and breathe, the Father| 
and Cherisher of the peace of nations, and of 
the civilization of his people—He whose| 
wisdom has projected the excellence of all) 
that is on earth, or in the lake, or in the sea. | 
Behold the first word and the first discourse. | 
There was as yet no man, nor any animal, nor| 
bird, nor fish, nor crawfish, nor any pit, nor| 
ravine, nor green herb, nor any tree—nothing | 
was but the firmanent. The face of the earth| 
had not yet appeared—only the peaceful sea | 
and all the space of heaven. There was no-| 
thing yet joined together—nothing that clung | 
to anything else; nothing that balanced) 
itself, that made the least rustling, that made| 
asound in the heaven. There was nothing| 
that stood up—nothing but the quiet water, | 
but the sea, calm and alone, in its boundaries ;| 
nothing existed ; nothing but immobility and| 
silence, in the darkness, in the night. eal 
And the creation was verily in this wise :| 
Earth, they said, and on the instant it was| 
lormed.”” 


The Quichés and most other North Ameri-| 
tan people had legends of a deluge; the de-| 
tails varied, but that the deluge was caused | 
y the gods out of dissatisfaction with man, | 





escaped, is admitted by all of them. We find 
frequent allusions to the creation of man out 
of dust or clay, and the Pima tradition agrees 
with the Jewish as to life having been im- 
parted to man by the breath of the Creator. 
Several traditions bear marked resemblance 
to the story of the building of the Tower of 
Babel. 


oe 


HELGE’S CHRISTMAS FEAST. 





BY CONSTANTINA FE. BROOKES 





The north wind whistled loud and shrill 
Across the frozen sea, 

And the bells rang merrily over the hill 
For the nativity. 

But Helgé in his hut sat still, 
And sad of heart was he. 


The deep snows drifted far and wide, 

The blast through the chinks was cold, 
«« Now all the world is merry,” he sighed, 

« And I am poor and old— 
With never a friend with me to bide— 

And never a feast to hold.” 


A rap came on his door—and there, 
Out in the winter night, 

There stood a stranger tall and fair, 
In humble robes bedight. 

** Good friend! thy shelter may I share, 
And feast with thee to-night ?” 


«« Welcome thou art to all my best, 
But water it is and bread.” 

So entered in the noble guest, 
And kindly words he said, 

As he sat by the scanty fire to rest, 
And ate of the supper spread. 


When the meal was done then rose he up 
And spoke with a smile divine— 
«I thank thee, friend ; well did I sup 
On this good loaf of thine; 
In many a house nor loaf nor cup 
Is offered me or mine. 


«« When dawns another Christmas light 
My banquet spread shall be, 

There thou shalt sit in vestments bright— 
Myself will come for thee.” 

He spoke—and from the beggar’s sight 
He vanished suddenly. 


Now Helgé toiled through the weary year, 
And felt both want and pain, 

But ever came a thought of cheer: 
« When yule-time comes again, 

I’ll find that friend whose kind words here 
I know were not in vain.” 


Before another Christmas day 
Beamed over the ocean’s brim, 

Poor Helgé on his cold straw lay— 
His eyes were growing dim. 

But a Friend divine by his side did stay 
And sweetly spoke with him. 


And when the light of the Christmas dawn 
Down over the mountains poured, 

A coffin out from the hut was borne, 
And laid ’neath the frozen sward. 

And Helgé the beggar that day was gone, 
To banquet with his Lord. 


Christian Weekly. 
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LAWRENCE, Kavn., First mo. 2nd, 1876. 
There will be a General Meeting held at Elk River, 
Montgomery Co., Kansas, commencing on the 15th of 
First month, at 11 o’clock, A. M., under the auspices of 
the Committee of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
DrusiL_a WILson, Clerk of Committee. | 


———————_s@e- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 3rd inst. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—The Admiralty has issued to 
naval commanders an amended circular in regard to 
fugitive slaves, ordering that any slave received on a 
British man-of-war on the high seas shall be retained 
on board until he can be landed in a country or trans- 
ferred toa vessel where his liberty will be secure. 
Fugitive slaves asking admission to a British war vessel 
when in the territorial waters of a foreign State, must 
be admitted only if their lives are endangered, and must 
not be kept on board after the danger is past; but no 
demand for the surrender of a slave is to be entertained 
by a British officer. This circular, though better in 
some respects than the first one which aroused so much 
public indignation, yet causes much dissatisfaction. 
The Anti-Slavery Society and the Birmingham Liberal 
Association have protested against it, the latter stigma- 
tizing it as opposed to human freedom and English 
feelings, and as disgraceful to the nation. 

FRANCE.—The Assembly on the 2gth ult., passed 
the press bill by a nearly unanimous vote. An amend- 
ment had been adopted, depriving Prefects of the 
power of summarily forbidding the sale of journals in 
the streets; the consequence of which is to cancel 
orders then in force, by which 75 journals had been 
prohibited from such sales. The clauses of the bill 
providing for raising the state of siege elicited animated 
debate. The proposal to raise the state of siege 
throughout the country was rejected by a vote of 377 
to 329. The government's proposals to maintain that 
condition, that is, the predominance of martial law, in 
Paris, Versailles, Lyons and Marseilles, were voted on 
separately for each city, and were all carried by large 
majorities. The government withdrew a similar pro- 
position in regard to Algiers. On the 31st, a Perma- 
nent Committee was chosen according to an agreement 
among the various parties. It consists of 13 members 
of the Left and 12 of the Right. The Assembly had 
prieviously adopted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Dissolution, that the delegates to choose 
Senators in the Departments be elected on the gth 
inst. and proceed to the election of Senators on the 
23rd; that the general elections for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies be held Second month 2oth, and 
that both Houses mect Third month 8th. Having 
acted on all the bills before it, the Assembly was dis- 
solved on the 31st. 

It is said that the Orleans princes have decided not 
to accept seats in either the Senate or the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Duke d’Aumale has written a letter 
declining nominations for either House. Thiers re- 
serves the right of choosing between the two Houses 
— he be elected, as he has been nominated, to 

th. 

_ SPAIN.—A royal decree has been published convok- 
ing the Cortes for Second month 15th. Deputies and 
Senators are to be elected by universal suftrage on this 
occasion only, the elections commencing on the 20th inst. 
The towns in Biscay and Navarre which are free 
from the presence of Carlists are to elect Deputies and 
Senators for the parts of those provinces occupied by 
the enemy. Another decree has been issued imposing 
penalties on the press for attacks on the King, the | 
royal family and the constitutional monarchy, and in- 
stituting a tribunal of the judges in each of the royal 
courts to try newspaper offences. 





Prussta.—The Bishop of Gnesen and Posen, who 
was recently convicted of the violation of the ecclesias- 
ticat laws and condemned to six months’ imprison- 
ment, has been arrested and sent to prison to serve out 
the term of his sentence. 

TURKEY AND THE PRINCIPALITIES.—The note drawn 
up by the Austrian Premier, relative to reforms in Tur- 


| key, is said to have been approved by Russia, and to 


have been dispatched to the guaranteeing powers. The 
note proposes the equality of all religious denomina- 
tions, and the introduction of provincial and communal 
self-government, and that the first results of these 
changes in the insurgent provinces shall be the imposi- 
tion of taxation by the provinces themselves and aboli- 
tion of serfdom. Russia, it is reported, in answer to a 
request of the Prince of Montemegro to be allowed to 
enter into action, advised him to continue neutral, and 
he gave assurances that he will follow the advice. 

East INpDIEs.—The latest accounts from Malacca 
reported that the British held all the important posi- 
tions in the neighborhood of Penang, and one of the 
Malay leaders had taken refuge in Siamese territory. 
At Perak, only those concerned in the murder of the 
British resident were still in arms. 

Intelligence has been received in Spain of a dread- 
ful hurricane which occurred on the 30th of Eleventh 
month in the Philippine Islands, being most severe in 
the south-eastern part of the island of Luzon. It is 
said that 250 lives were lost, and 3800 dwellings de- 
stroyed. any cattle perished, and crops were ruined 
in all directions. 

Domestic.—The public debt statement for the Ist 
inst. shows an increase during the past month of $1,- 
915,062.70 in the amount of debt less cash in the 
Treasury. In the comesponding period, a year pre- 
vious, the increase was $3,659,967.88. The total de- 
crease in the six months of the current fiscal year which 
have elapsed, is $8,856,531.05. 

Under the arrangements effected by the recent In- 
ternational Postal Union, which went into full opera- 
tion on the 1st inst., the uniform rate of five cents on 
letters not exceeding half an ounce, and two cents each 
on newspapers, has been established between the 
United States and all the countries of Europe, together 
with Algeria, Syria, Egypt, the West Indies, Aspin- 
wall, Australia via San Francisco, Bermuda via Eng- 
land, and Shanghai. To Canada, letter postage is three 
cents per half-ounce, and that on newspapers is the 
same as to any part of the United States. A postal 
card with an additional one cent stamp, may be sent to 
most foreign countries. 

The new building of the Fisk University for colored 
people, at Nashville, Tennessee, was formally dedi- 
cated on the Ist inst. This building cost $120,000. 
The University was established and has been conducted 
under the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, various religious denominations being repre- 
sented in the corps of directors, professors and teach- 
ers. During the ten years of its existence, it has 
graduated a large number of teachers. 

The bridge over the Schuylkill river at Market street 
in this city, in place of that burned on the 2oth of 11th 
month, was opened to travel on the 24th ult. It was 
built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in 20 days and 
21 hours. The stone piers not being injured by the 
fire, a substantial superstructure of wood has been 
placed upon them, for the use of vehicles and pedes- 
trians, two tracks of a street railroad being laid upon 
it. The length is 540 feet, and the breadth 48 feet, 
including a side-walk of 10 feet. The railroad com- 
pany are erecting a bridge for their own use on the 
same piers adjoining this one, their cars being now 
carried over the river on a temporary structure. The 
new bridge may stand for years, if necessary, but it 1s 
intended to erect one of a more permanent character, 
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